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full knowledge of their theme, they want neither 
egotism nor pertinacity, and, to do them justice, 
they are frequently sincere. A favorite method is 
to make an assertion, and then by a system of itera- 
tion and reiteration convince themselves and their 
readers that their assertion is true. There is a cer- 
tain power in reiteration, as we know from experi- 
ence, for in the realms of science and theology 
gross errors have thus been imposed upon us, and 
unfortunately the realm of art is no exception, for 
illogical reasoning is not restricted to any particu- 
lar class, if common sense is reserved for the few. 
Amid the mass of erroneous tradition which has 
become our heritage is the false assertion that the 
anal3M:ical mind is not creative. Unfortunately this 
idea is partly supported by the fact that critics, as 
a rule, produce little but criticism, and rarely prac- 
tice the arts they criticise. But if this is true, how 
about the craftsmen who toil daily at their art? 
Are they analysts or not? Do they produce their 
results at haphazard, or do they work sanely and 
intelligently to a given end? The answer to these 
questions can be most positive. The greatest crafts- 
men have all been men of strong analytical minds, 
for the quality of mind which can analyze and prop- 
erly relate the parts of a whole can with equal suc- 
cess reassemble them. If it cannot, it is because 
the analysis is incorrect, or because the force which 
should unite the whole is unknown. To quote iso- 
lated examples, therefore, to prove the contrary is 



futile, for the greatest scientists, sculptors, poets, 
painters and musicians can be cited to establish our 
opinion. The truth is that the same tjrpe of mind 
is required for analysis as for synthesis, and the 
man who works as chance directs has little pros- 
pect of successfully competing with the one who 
has mastered his subject. Criticism may or may 
not be useful; that depends upon the knowledge, 
experience and point of view of the critic. Analy- 
sis is always helpful, for it depends upon the sum 
of experience of many minds, its deductions being 
drawn from facts properly related. It is therefore 
impersonal and open to the additions or elimina- 
tions which time and experience may establish. 
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THE ESTHETIC ESSENTIAL IN DRAMA. 

USKIN'S definition of art is, nature passed 
through the alembic of man. The fun- 
damental source of art is therefore na- 
ture, not man. Man expresses nature in 
his own terms, and in doing this he 
blends with it his own individuality. One of the 
important functions of art is to convey the thoughts 
and emotions of the author to another. Wejnust 
possess a beatutj^f^l thou ght bpfore we c an express , 
"^ it. If^ our thoug ht is wortihy^ our, expressioi^^ 
chosen, and our audience attuned, the result will be 
successful. This holds good regardless of the form 
of expression chosen, be it painting, sculpture, 
architecture, poetry, music or drama. It will be 
noted, however, that this demands three things: 
first, a good thought; second, a perfect expression, 
and, third, a responsive audience. Modem criti- 
cism, with but few exceptions, relates to the first 
two, and so engrossed is it with technique and 
other details that the audience in whom the art 
must ultimately find its response is entirely forgot- 
ten. Moreover, any attempt to analyze their emo- 
tions is generally considered futile, for the reason 
that an audience is a group and not an individual, 
the idea being that there can be just as many dif- 
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ferent impressions as there are individuals. We 
believe this theory to be false, for if the primal in- 
tent of art is to convey the emotions of the author, 
the second vital requisite is unity, and this de- 
mands that the impression conveyed be unified; 
that is to say, the audience, collectively, must feel 
the emotion intended by the author. This cannot 
be the case if each individual receive a different 
impression, and here is precisely where so many 
works fail. The elements of unity, harmony, sym- 
metry, variety, proportion, balance, contrast, etc., 
i are common to all arts, but in the drama their com- 
bination becomes extremely intricate. However, if /\ 
the drama is the most difiEicult, it certainly comes 
the nearest to the perfect form of expression, for it 
combines poetry, painting and music with action in 
such a manner as to produce the illusion of reality. 
In no other art is this possible. What wonder, then, 
that it should have such a hold upon us, and that 
we should seek to solve its mysteries. 

If this be the case can we not study the effects 
of certain dramas upon given audiences, and there- 
by discover the secret of success? We believe this 
to be possible. 

In a vast country such as this, where the char- 
acter, life and tastes of the people vary so greatly, 
it is hopeless to develop any one form of drama 
which will be acceptable to all. Consequently we 
have melodrama for the masses; farce and musical 
comedy for the intellectually jaded and weary; the 



society drama and comedy for those whose social 
aspirations have been unfulfilled; the opera for 
those who love and understand music and wish to 
be held for a while by its mystic spell, and finally 
the intellectual drama for the elect. This classifica- 
tion hasbeen accepted by managers and plasrwrights 
as a wise one, and as the key to financial success. 
Monetary success is indeed no gauge of artistic 
merit, but unfortunately art must receive practical 
encouragement or it will die. We therefore assume 
that a composite form of drama, one which will 
please all tastes and classes, is an impossibility, 
and vaudeville, which is a general hodgepodge, is 
unworthy of our serious consideration, in spite of 
the fact that it is very remunerative. 





"THE PLAY OF THE PEOPLE." 

UT, we may ask, from whom do the thea- 
tres receive their greatest support? It is 
certainly not from patrons of the intel- 
lectual drama, nor from the lovers of 
opera, but we believe from the masses 
— the people who toil all day and seek some relief 
from the deadly monotony of their lives. And again 
we ask, what do the managers offer these people? 
Melodrama of the most sensational sort. If we de- 
mand the reason, we are told that this is what they 
want. We believe this statement to be without 
foundation, and that these people who are the real 
supporters of the theatre are perfectly capable of ap- 
preciating something better and more artistic than 
that which they are receiving. Human nature does 
not vary greatly, and themes which appeal to the 
human heart will find a response in high and low 
alike. ''One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin." The trouble is not with the masses, but with 
the managers and the playwrights, both of whom 
fail to recognize the intrinsic worth of their audi- 
ences. We firmly believe that the masses are much 
more appreciative than our managers will admit, 
and that artistic work rendered in terms which they 
can understand will be accepted quite as readily as 
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the typical melodrama. In proof of this many ex- 
amples could be cited, but two must suffice — ^''Shore 
Acres," written by the late James A. Heame, which 
is recognized by good critics as the best American 
drama ever written, and "Little LfOrd Fauntleroy," 
by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, which, if we 
remember correctly, held the stage for four con- 
secutive seasons. This charming drama was ac- 
cepted by all classes of society, from north to south 
and east to west, yet it was a story of the greatest 
simplicity, without the slightest attempt at the the- 
atrical situation or effect. Surely, if this marvelous 
result can be achieved by one who has heretofore 
considered the narrative her forte, why cannot our 
playivrights essay similar themes? The answer to 
this is, that they are hidebound by tradition, and 
with few exceptions underestimate the real worth 
of the people to whom they appeal. If they really 
believed that their audiences were capable of appre- 
ciating better works, they would write them, for 
certain of these authors are men of ability ; but un- 
fortunately they do not; consequently the masses 
must be content with what they get or shun the 
theatre. It is said that we are a long suffering 
public, but the indications are near at hand that if 
the present policy of our managers is continued the 
theatre will receive a rebuff from which it will take 
years to recover. 

We have stated that the real supporters of the 
theatre are the masses, that hiunan nature does not 
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vary greatly, and that an analysis of the effect of 
certain dramas upon these audiences would seem 
to be possible. This we believe to be the case, for 
orators who have had occasion to address varied 
gatherings throughout this country have recog- 
nized that certain themes always meet with ap- 
proval, especially those in which the element of 
humor is properly mingled with the heroic or the 
pathetic. The emotions of love, sympathy, pity, 
fear, hate, jealousy, etc., are common to all people, 
of course in varying degree; the same is true of 
those qualities which constitute character, such as 
self-reliance, courage, honor, etc.; therefore we 
should hope to find a theme which would play 
upon these chords, and by tempering it with a little 
humor produce a result which would find an imme- 
diate response. Curiously enough, this is precisely 
what the authors of melodrama think they accom- 
plish in their plays. Unfortimately, they confuse 
the theatrical with the dramatic, and harp upon 
situation to the neglect of cause and effect. The 
result is a forced effort to secure a thrilling episode 
or scene, with the hope of stirring their audience, 
thereby appealing mainly to the emotions of fear or 
terror instead of the loftier emotions. The result 
is neither artistic nor dramatic. 

But, first, what are the emotions to which we 
must appeal? Briefly, they may be divided into 
two classes: those which produce satisfaction, 
plipasure or an elevation of the soul, and those 

f' 
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I which produce displeasure, depression or pain, the 
law of compensation demanding that the pleasur- 
able emotions be coimterbalanced by the unpleas- 
^ant ones. This produces contrast and prevents that 
monotony which would be unendurable. J^iff ^^ 
light and y:V]pHftw; to liye there must be conflict, for 
life from its inception is based upon thi¥ principle. 
Man has been defined as a combination of the ani- 
mal, the intellectual and the spiritual, and no doubt 
all normal men have these attributes in varying de- - 
grees, but in the last analysis it is the spirityal_ 
quality which g iyes real w orth ; therefore it is rea- 
sonable to assume that only such works as in their 
final effect appeal to the best emotions are really 
worthy. However, contrast being one of the ele- i 
ments of art, as it is of nature itself, its use is im- 
portant in drama. Therefore in well constructed 
di;:amas we find the pleasurable emotions coimter- 
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balanced by the painful ones, with the result that 
there is produced an enduring impression, just as in 
a picture the high lights are the result of contrast 
with the shadows. It is an old and true saying that 
art is greater than the greatest artist, and the drama 
is no exception. Plays have been written which 
deal with sorrow, pain and suffering from the open- 
ing to the closing scene, and it would seem that 
these form an exception, but it is safe to assert that 
no drama portraying only sorrow or suffering could 
endure which does not awaken in the audience pro- 
found pity or sympathy, and in doing this it indi- 
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rectly appeals to the best emotions of human na- 
ture. This is the purpose of all good tragedies. 
Whether or no it is wise to portray this sombre side 
of life is another question. From our point of view 
we believe it is a mistake to do so at the expense of 
the brighter and more hopeful, because there is a 
hidden belief in man that all nature is designed for 
good, and it is this which upholds him in his con- 
flict with evil. Therefore the play of the people 
should be hopeful and not pessimistic, which is the 
grave defect of some of the modern dramas of the 
German School. As most diseases run their course, 
so the present pest of melodrama must run its day. 
Then perhaps the frenzied theatrical managers will 
listen to reason and give the masses, their real sup- 
porters, better plays and better art. This will en- 
courage our best authors to enter this superb field 
of literature and take the place of those play- 
wrights who are incapable of appreciating the 
worth of the people to whom they appeal. 

What . form the popular drama of the future 
will take in this country is at present difficult to de- 
termine, but this we predict: It will deal with 
themes which 'can be understood by the people, 
themes which touch their hearts and lives. It will 
be true to life, and its light and shadow will be so 
blended that the hopeful and optimistic will domi- 
nate, for as a nation we are yet in our youth, and 
youth is always hopeful. While it is true that our 
appreciation of art is correspondingly immature, 
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there is this compensation, we have unbounded 
faith in our people and our country, and the day 
may not be as far distant as we imagine when there 
will arise here, as in Germany, a school of young 
and daring playwrights, who will deliver their mes- 
sages in powerful dramas appealing to the masses, 
and sound a clarion note that shall awaken the na- 
tion. 





SYMPATHY AS A DRAMATIC FORCE. 

I HE recent production in this country of 
two new dramas, one "Letty," by Ar- 
thur W. Pinero, and the other ''Business 
Is Business/' by Octave Mirbeau, has 
afforded students and lovers of the 
drama an excellent opportunity to compare the 
work of these nlasters and study the deeper prob^ 
lems of playwriting. The comparison is of particu- 
lar interest for the reason that it confirms the great 
value of sympathy as a dramatic force, already sug- 
gested in the preceding paragraph, ''The Play of 
the People." That a drama may succeed in which 
the element of humor or comedy dominates is well 
known, and in the hands of a master the element of 
terror may also produce marvelous effects upon an 
audience. But unquestionably it is sympathy which 
produces>^th« emotion withia u& which gives .us Jkhe 
greatest ple^sw:e4 for that of humor, iscphemeral, 
jand t hat produced by terror or fear is unquestion- 
ably disagreeable to us. Therefore if we are to se- 
lect a. subject for drama, one which will hold our 
audience from first to last, one which will win and 
exalt the highest emotions, we must appeal to their 
sympathy. Indeed, we will even go so far as to as- 
sert that no drama can be truly great which does 
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not produce this emotion, and that a drama is rela- 
tively great as the sympathetic note dominates. < 
This may appear a bold statement, but, when we 
consider that S3mipathy is the strongest force in i 
life, it should not surprise us, for sympathy alone 
can touch the human heart, and the human heart is 
the well-spring of life itself. 

Stated broadly, drama is that form of expres- 
sion which gives life and actual being to the 
thoughts of the author, as conveyed through the 
characters by their actual existence for the time be- 
ing upon the stage. Now it is generally admitted 
that the dramatic form of expression is the narrow- 
est and most difficult of all the known forms ; more- 
over, a Hr^pna fn succeed ?.!lgtJ;!f21*:^~-^"^^^^^^"C ^" 
resolve. There must be a conflict, and that conflict 
must be real and fall within the comprehension of 
the audience, else it will fail. This at once limits 
us in the choice of our subject. In like manner, in- 
sistence upon the dominance of the element of sym- 
pathy restricts us still further, so that one is often 
discouraged in searching for a suitable theme, i 
However, it is but just to add that while the play- 
wright may be more limited in his choice of sub- 
ject, he has certain advantages over the novelist 
which fully recompense him for the restrictions of 
the dramatic form. Moreover, if he is a master of 
his art, with its technique perfectly at command, he 
will produce effects far beyond the power of. the 
greattc&t novelist... It is a knowledge of this fact 
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ivhich encourages the student in drama, and makes 
comparison of the two plays mentioned of particu- 
lar interest. 

The terms, love, S3rmpathy and pity are so 
often used Sjoionymously that we seldom think of 
the nice shades of difference which distinguish 
them. However, this is unimportant, for pity en- 
genders sympathy, and sympathy is a manifestation 
of love ; perhaps it is love itself. In any case, if we 
are able to analyze these sensations at all, we know 
that sympathy awa1 f<^ns a Iftfty fgpiritlial pmffti^n 

which _gL^f,° ^TTli^'^^- r1?liSl^^^ ^*^ fiQficfarfinyt 

This being admitted, it behooves the playwright to 
select such subjects and render them in such man- 
ner as to develop this emotion. From this it should 
not be inferred that the element of humor must be 
suppressed ; on the contrary, the reversal from sym- 
pathy to humor is often desirable and sometimes 
absolutely necessary. In a lesser degree the same 
is true of the emotion of terror. In fact, a drama 
may contain all of these elements, but in its final 
effect the S3niipathetic note should dominate. 

In comparing the plays of Pinero and Mirbeau 
we can, fortunately, eliminate the question of tech- 
nique, for both plays are by masters of the art. The 
conflict in Mirbeau's play is tremendous, for it deals 
with one of the most vital questions of the day. 
The scene is laid amid surroundings which stimu- 
late the imagination and please the eye. The coim- 
try, the language and manners, although foreign to 
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some of us, nevertheless have a strong attraction. 
Moreover, the characters are true to life ; and, most . 
important of all, the plot develops from within the 
characters themselves. The construction of the 
play is strong; and, with the exception of the con- 
clusion of the final scene, it is doubtful if its 
workmanship could be improved. That the play 
should hold the attention of the audience from first 
to last is not surprising, for in some of the scenes 
the action is intense. And yet, in spite of this, the 
impression it leaves upon one is ephemeral. Why 
is this? There can be but one answer. The char- 
acters do not inspire in the spectators that sympa- 
thy which touches the heart; on the contrary, the 
effect is rather to inspire discord. Thus there is en- 
gendered a feeling that the retribution which follows 
the evil enacted is perfectly right. In brief, the prin- 
cipal characters are more evil than good, and the 
fact that they all get their just deserts upon this 
earth instead of in a future world is a source of sat- 
isfaction. This may appear an extraordinary view 
to take of this remarkable play, but we believe it is 
just. True, there is one character, the daughter, 
Germain Lechat, who, torn by the daily spectacle 
of her father's harshness and dishonesty, confides 
to her lover, Lucien, her contempt of her father's 
acts, the object being to convince him that her 
father is unworthy of his fidelity, and induce him 
to fiy with her from the home she has fqund intol- 
erable. This is truly a great scene. But in spite 
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of all it is not convincing, for this daughter actually 
hates her father and regards her frivolous mother 
with contempt. This is horrible, and though we may 
justify Germain, we cannot forgive her hatred of her 
father nor her neglect of her mother — ^there is too 
much bitterness in it all. Love might have accom- 
plished what hate did not; but that is another ques- 
tion. SufHce it, the character is true to life, and can 
be duplicated any day, which only goes to prove that 
art is superior to mere life. A photograph of life is 
not art. True art exalts the mind and in spires t^ie 
noblest emotions, which is precisely what this char- 
acter fails to do. We need not discuss the other 
characters, for the minor roles are unimportant, and 
the principal ones all fail to develop the necessary 
amount of sympathy. The author's great chance 
was with this character of Germain. He failed, and 
that in spite of some masterful scenes. True, the 
play may have an extended run, for the subject 
with which it deals is one of great interest, and its 
production is very, very timely, but unfortunately 
the attack is commonplace, and simply gives us a 
photograph of life, with only an indirect reason for 
so doing. 

In 'Xetty" Pinero took a commonplace subject 
and by his masterly ability developed it into a noble 
play, adverse critics to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The objection that it deals with middle class English 
life, and that this, at best, cannot be interesting, is 
not to the point. The fact is that he has succeeded 
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where others have failed; and all this through his 
wonderful analysis and exposition of character. 
When he wrote this play he knew Letty's ambi- 
tions and aspirations. He knew the motives and 
compelling forces which were to drive her to the 
very brink of destruction, and he felt that the con- 
test of her better nature with her ambitions would 
develop a responsive and sympathetic chord in the 
audience. He made no mistake, for the climax of 
the fourth act (the scene between Letty and Letch- 
mere) is unquestionably one of remarkable power 
and originality, and could only have been conceived 
by a master. From the opening of this scene to its 
conclusion one sympathizes with Letty in her de- 
sire to be something more than a clerk in a Strand 
establishment. She has the accomplishments and 
refinements of a lady, and is capable of making a 
good and faithful wife, but unfortunately she is 
poor and in debt. To achieve her desires by mar- 
riage appears to be the only way open to her. Her 
vulgarian employer, Manderville, would gladly 
marry her, but she cannot endure him. Her aristo- 
cratic but disreputable friend Letchmere would also 
marry her, but cannot do so, being already married 
and imdivorced. Thus we arrive at the opening of 
the scene above mentioned. Letty cannot with- 
stand the allurements of the gay social life she 
wishes so eagerly to enter. She loves Letchmere, 
and in spite of his bad reputation believes hint 
worthy of her; indeed, she has had many proofs of 
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his nobility of character. She had coldly weighed 
all in her mind and has determined to live with him 
""en camarade." They meet by appointment. The 
details of settlement are entered into and Letty is 
about to fall — wben, lo! the unexpected happens; 
Letchmere receives word that his sister, Mrs. Cros- 
bie, whom he has loved and cherished all his life, 
has eloped with a worthless fellow. In a burst of 
despair he tells Letty all, and it is in the narrative 
of his. sister's perfidy that he mirrors the anguish 
she would cause herself. She foresees the future 
that awaits her and the contempt with which 
Letchmere will eventually regard her. This con- 
vinces her that the price she is about to pay for her 
vain desire is too great. At last her eyes are opened, 
and then there is awakened within her that better 
moral nature which thereafter dominates her whole 
life. It is this spiritual awakening which is the 
charm of this masterly play. 

The epilogue or fifth act is particularly inter- 
esting, for it gives us direct evidence of Letty's 
conversion and teaches a great truth, albeit in a 
feeble, half-hearted way, viz.: that it is in the joy 
of work that we must seek the greatest aid to hap- 
piness. 

We have avoided the question of the possibil- 
ity of the existence in life of such a character as 
Letchmere, but the author, who knows English life 
better than most of us, no doubt has found him. It 
is in making him half evil and half noble that he 
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wins our sympathy, showing that he appreciated the 
value of this element as a dramatic force. The play 
is powerful, convincing and artistic, and the im- 
pression it leaves is most enduring. This is the 
best proof of its unfailing power. 

That there are many and various ways of. cre- 
ating sympathy in drama is well known, but its full 
dramatic power is not su£Sciently appreciated, else 
we should not have to witness plays of mere theat- 
rical situation instead of dramatic scenes of char- 
acter. 

In brief, then, as sympathy is one of the vital 
forces in life it is also the vital one in drama, for 
drama portrays life, and sympathy is the well- 
spring of life itself. We should not marvel at its 
power, for it is but another manifestation of love, 
and love alone is capable of awakening the sweet- 
est, loftiest and best emotions of the human heart. 





THE DRAMATIC POWER OF TERROR. 

N our observations upon "The Play of the 
People" we submitted that the defects of 
modem melodrama do not arise so much 
from the selection of themes which, with 
few exceptions, are events of everyday 
life, as from the intellectual conception and aesthetic 
treatment of them. The ambitions of the working 
girl, her temptations and struggles for an existence 
are themes as old as melodrama itself, yet Pinero 
has by his masterly ability produced in his "Letty" 
a play of unfailing power, one which, in spite of its 
foreign atmosphere, will appeal to any audience 
which is capable of appreciating the anguish of an 
idealistic nature fighting to free itself from the 
deadly conventionality in which it has been placed 
by cruel fate. 

That the authors of melodrama pay little atten- 
tion to the psychological action of their characters 
is evidenced by the impossibilities they impose 
upon us. The authors submit that they select their 
characters from life, and that therefore they must 
be real, living entities; then to defeat their object 
they place their characters in the most absurd the- 
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atrical situations, simply for the purpose of thrill- 
ing the audience. The average formula for melo- 
drama is approximately a scene or two of pathos, a 
love scene, a scene or two of comedy and a dozen 
or more scenes of blood curdling theatrical situa- 
tion. An impossible combination for the produc- 
tion of either an artistic or dramatic result. 

We have already shown that pity, sympathy 
and love are much akin, for pity engenders sym- 
pathy and sympathy is love, and love in its best 
sense exalts the highest emotions within us. In a 
like manner f earjiid-tMPror are much the same, but 
they are the antithesis of the former, for they are 
the rggult pf Q^r^mgral_or^£hysiqal (!o wa^^^*"**, and 
while we may be tremendously moved by these 
emotions, the effect |s not exalting but depressing. 
It is well known that certain actions of tlie mind, 
such, for example, as the nourishing of hate or the 
appeal of fear, actually induce a physical depression 
which lowers the whole human vitality. This be- 
ing the case, it is not surprising that sordid subjects 
should accomplish the same result, whether por- 
trayed in drama or otherwise. Moreover, regarded 
from the aesthetic point of view, repellent subjects 
cannot be admitted in the realm of art, for the ob- 
ject of art is to elevate the mind and exalt the soul 

thr^ngVi the <-r^pff>Tnp1atiftn Of ^"^^ ^^^^TtlfV]^ Wc 

are therefore of the opinion that the English censor 
acted wisely in refusing his assent to the produc- 
tion of "the Cenci" of Shelley and Ibsen's "Ghosts," 
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two plays which deal with such morbid and repul- 
sive subjects as to exclude them as works of art. 
As our ideals are formed and changed very slowly, 
we cannot be expected to return to the ideals of 
two thousand years ago simply to please one au- 
thor, or to form new ones suddenly to please an- 
other. We acquire our conceptions of the beautiful 
from personal experience and the environment of 
the age in which we live; moreover, while our 
ideals as a nation are certainly higher today than 
they have been at any period in our history, the 
conclusion is irresistible that they will be still 
higher a hundred years hence, advancing with the 
progress of our country and its people. 

There can be no doubt that the emotions of 
terror and fear are disagreeable to us, sensitive na- 
tures being greatly depressed by them. Why then 
do our best dramatists employ these means to sur- 
prise and awe their audience? An answer to this 
question is difficult except by fully reviewing the 
object and history of tragedy itself, which would 
be beyond oiu* present purpose. Suffice it, the ap- 
peal of terrxuunay be mainly defended as A^rontrast 
to sympathy, and in this way jtg ug jg, ,ia most, air; 
tistic, for, lis we hail' the day^after a sombre, gloomy 
night, so the mind may be led through gloom to the 
most exalted flights of joy and contentment. It is 
gt snrh mnnieptg that we really liv e, at other times 
we simply endure or at best submit to mere illu- 
sion. Broadly stated, the idealist trinity is love, 



truth and beauty, and all great works of art have 
these elements so deftly blended withm them that 
the mind is exalted in their contemplation. 

To more fully illustrate the dramatic power of 
terror we have selected the fourteenth century mo- 
rality play of "Everyman," a remarkable play, 
which was a favorite subject of representation upon 
religious feasts and holidays during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. As this religious tragedy 
was written with the direct purpose of inspiring 
fear, a study of it will be of particular interest. 

The Church at that period was not above using 
drama to convey its teachings and admonitions, 
and there can be no doubt that the author fully un- 
derstood the profound effect his theme would have 
upon the audience, whom he no doubt hoped to 
awaken to a realization of their wickedness and 
frivolity. The result fully justified his expectations 
and would seem to confirm Bacon's theory that the 
fear of punishment is a more powerful incentive to 
right conduct than the hope of reward. Be that as 
it may, "Everyman" is a play of unfailing power 
and well worthy of our consideration. 

The theme of this historic drama is Death, or, 
more accurately, universal mortality. In this re- 
spect it deals with a hard and regrettable truth, one 
to which no intelligent explanation has ever been 
given which will harmonize it with the eternal de- 
sire to live, a desire which is one of the laws of 
nature itself. It is therefore not surprising that 
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this play should be profound in its philosophy and 
in its effect upon the audience. 

The play of "Ever3niian" begins with a short 
prologue spoken by a messenger who calls upon the 
audience to give ear to their ''Heaven King/' Then 
God speaks and condemns the world for its wick- 
edness, covetousness and sloth; God then summons 
Death, His mighty messenger, and sends him to 
Everyman, bidding him make a pilgrimage. Death 
finds Everyman in the heyday of youth, frivolous 
and gay, little dreaming that his career is so near 
an end. He offers Death gold to be permitted to 
live a little longer, but the only concession Death 
makes him is the privilege of appealing to his 
friends to accompany him upon his pilgrimage. He 
appeals first to Fellowship, then to Kindred and 
Goods, and finally to Good Deeds, who, alas, is too 
weak to do so, but she renders him a great service 
by sending him Knowledge, who leads him to Con- 
fession. After having been shriven. Good Deeds 
becomes strong again, and, accompanied by 
Strength, Discretion, Beauty and Five Wits, Every- 
man, with Knowledge and Good Deeds, sets out 
upon the journey to the tomb. When they arrive 
at the brink of the grave Strength, ^ Discretion, 
Beauty and Five Wits take fright and abandon 
him. This greatly discourages Everyman, who 
now clings to Good Deeds as his only true friend. 
Supported and chastened by Good Deeds, Every- 
man commends his spirit unto the Liord and de- 
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scends into the grave with Good Deeds. As the 
tomb closes over them an angel is heard singing, 
welcoming his soul into Heaven. 

From this brief synopsis, it will be seen that 
the plot of the play is of the utmost simplicity, and 
that each character is a s}rmbol, the character of 
Goods being properly translated by the term 
Wealth today, the others being at once recognized 
under their respective names. This play is a 
remarkable example of the artistic use of symbols 
ism, for here the character of £ver}rman symbolizes 
each and every one of us, and in viewing his suffer- 
ings we have mirrored before us our own fate. It 
is perhaps one of the most powerful tragedies in 
English literature, for the reason that it deals solely 
with Death, and shows us the fleeting nature of life, 
in doing which it strikes terror into those who have 
never reflected upon the serious purpose and nature 
of life, and therefore have failed to add their mite 
to the good of humanity. It would seem at first 
glance that this play, by its dominatiujg note of ter- 
ror, would be incapable of creating any s}rmpathy 
whatever, but the reverse is the case, for Everyman 
is both a living character and a symbol ; we there- 
fore pity Everyman the character, and are terrified 
by Everyman the s}rmbol. Nevertheless, the domi- 
nating effect is unquestionably that of gloom, if 
not of actual terror, and all the consolation of the 
Church which the author offers us does not sup- 
press the eternal desire to live, which exists within 
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everyone who witnesses this play. Had the author, 
after having led us to the brink of the grave, carried 
his masterly play only one step farther, he would 
have conceived an apotheosis or deification of the 
soul, the contrast of which with the preceding gloom 
would have exalted the mind by the contemplation 
of one of the most beautiful conceptions of the 
Church. As it is, the play fails from the artistic 
point of view, just at the moment that its success 
should have been paramount. It is not our inten- 
tion to discuss the theory of the deification of the 
soul, nor the means by which this conception could 
have been rendered in drama. The author of 
Everyman did not use this idea, simply because his 
main purpose was to inspire terror, and thereby re- 
form the wicked who witnessed the play. How- 
ever, we believe the additional scene suggested, 
while it would have detracted little from the power 
of the play, would unquestionably have improved 
it artistically, for the mind is capable of the most 
sublime flights of fancy and contentment at just 
such moments. Of course, the success of this effect 
demands the acceptance of certain religious ideals 
upon the part of the audience, which is equivalent 
to saying that religious plays are written for be- 
lievers, not scoffers. The same argument is true of 
our social ideals, which we relinquish very slowly. 
If therefore the playwright's conceptions are at 
variance with the accepted ideals of his audience, 
he simply courts failure and abuse. This in part 
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explains the failure of the Elizabethan tragedies to 
hold us at the present day, especially those which 
deal with spool^, witches, apparitions and the like, 
for with intelligent people these efFects have lost 
their power and are more apt to inspire ridicule 
than fear. If the ancient classical drama still holds 
us, it is because these tragedies portray the irresist- 
ible power of Destiny, which we recognize today as 
Fate or Chance, a power which is fully as potent 
now as it was in the days of the Greeks. 

Briefly, then, the effect of terror is to produce 
a depressing emotion in the audience, one which is 
the direct antithesis of sympathy, from which it 
cannot be separated rationally nor artistically. It is 
a contrasting emotion to sympathy, and as such its 
appeal is most profound. The successful use of it 
therefore depends upon its proper balancing with 
the pleasurable or sympathetic emotions, of which 
love and pity are the most powerful and exalting. 





HUMOR IN DRAMA. 

U MOR h? g hfifi" ^^^ngd as the salt o f life; 
it is a caprice of our natures, or rafher* 
that quality which gives to ideas a lu« 
dicrous or fantastic turn, the effect of it 
being to excite the pleasurable emotions 
which we exhibit in laughter or mirth. Its unfail- 
ing power to win an audience is well known, and it 
is to this emotion that the amateur's attention is 
first attracted. It may take the form of a play of 
wit, sarcasm, satire, irony or the like; in any case 
it is certain to meet with a prompt response from 
the average audience. 

Comedy, which is the term under which we 
class the different forms of humor, is therefore an 
essential element in drama. It does not deal with 
heart-searching emotions nor terrifying incidents, 
but trades rather in eccentricity of character and 
quaintness of manner; consequently its chief dra- 
matic use is to relieve the tension of a serious ac- 
tion. It is in this manner that it was used by the 
Elizabethan pla3rwrights, who fully appreciated the 
tastes and weaknesses of their audience. However, 
comedy is not an absolute essential to the success 
of a play. Nearly all the best tragedies and certain 
of the most powerful dramas have not a ray of hu- 
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mor in them. The reason is not far to seek, for 
serious subjects, such as deal with the dignified and 
noble qualities of the human nature, admit only of 
a serious and earnest presentation. 

It has been said that the 4ircr^ appeal pf driP^ 

is »i»Vi<*r i-o malr^ »Iia aiiHiAtir^ tViitiTr f^^l rtr laiinrhj 

r — "' " ** 

and certainly a drama which does not accomplish 
at least one of these results is a failure, but to com- 
bine all these qualities in the proper proportions in 
a single play demands the greatest ability, and few 
pla3rwrights can accomplish it. Nevertheless, good 
examples are not lacking, but they will be found to 
be by masters of the art. As an example we shall 
take Bronson Howard's ''Henrietta," the most suc- 
cessful drama written within recent years. This play 
has in it the element of tragedy, for the death of 
young Van Alsten at the conclusion of the second 
act cannot be considered otherwise. The element 
of pathos and sympathy also exists in many scenes, 
and bubbling dirough the whole is the delightful 
element of humor, so deftly blended that it carries 
the audience irresistibly onward to the happy con- 
clusion of the final act. Moreover, for those who 
desire to thizik^ the play has many suggestions, but 
it cannot be called a purpose play or one designed 
to preach a sermon. It accomplishes by ridicule 
what would have been difficult to achieve in any 
other way. It is the form of art which hides its 
art; therein lies its subtlety and its beauty. As to 
the means by which the author has secured this 
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happy result we need not inquire, for that demands 
a study of character and technique which is beyond 
our present purpose. SufEce it, humor in the haiiA»_ 
_qf a n artist has an un fajling pny"- *n win an audi- 
ence, and it is the best means which the playwright 
has at his command for relieving the stress of a 
soious action. 





REFLECTIVE THOUGHT IN DRAMA. 

HUS far our attention has been occupied 
mainly with the emotional, for the rea- 
son that drama is bom of conflict, and 
the conflicts of life are the causes 
which create or awaken certain emotions ; 
furthermore, we have shown under ''Sympathy" 
and ''Humor'' that the effect of the pleasurable 
emotions upon our natures is exalting, and under 
the collective head of "Terror" that the effect of 
the unpleasant emotions is correspondingly de- 
pressing. We have now to consider that quality 
in drama which appeals to the intellect. The suc- 
cess of this appeal, unlike the emotional, depends 
upon the intelligence of the audience, and the clar- 
ity and logic with which the author develops his 
thought. It is therefore that quality which we 
should expect to appeal to people of mature years 
and cultivation, those who from their environment 
and experiences of life have had a broad and liberal 
education. Unfortunately this class is relatively a 
small one, for the stress of life in our present state 
of civilization is such that few people have time to 
read or reflect, except upon such subjects as touch 
their immediate lives and existence. It is doubtless 
for this reason that certain writers discourage alto- 
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gether the introduction of reflective thought in 
drama> claiming, and with much reason, that the 
essay or narrative form of writing is preferable for 
conveying ideas which make us reason and reflect. 
Nevertheless, it is p^rfffCtly p^g«iV>^^ »^ ^'"^rodllgf 

action, for, with an intelligent audience, intellectual 
dialogue and in certain cases monologues also actu- 
ally create action by stimulating the mind. As a 
proof of this we have but to take any of the good 
plays which abound in great and beautiful thoughts 
and attempt to read them with these passages elim- 
inated. We will then discover that while we have 
in no way interfered with the progress of the plot 
we have greatly marred the beauty of the play, and 
in certain scenes have actually destroyed the ac- 
tion, for action is not merely movement, but the in- 
terest which the scene creates in the audience. One 
of the best modem examples of the poetic drama is 
Hauptmann's "Sunken Bell," a masterpiece of s}nii- 
bolism, poetry and thought. Another interesting 
example is Shakespeare's ''As You Like It," a play 
Iwhich abounds in reflective thought. In this play 
the author introduces the melancholy Jacques, a 
philosophical character, with the direct purpose of 
adding a literary and thoughtful quality to the play. 
How well he succeeded is shown by the fact that 
the noble soliloquy of Jacques, ''AH the world's a 
stage," etc., can be quoted by anyone who has the 
slightest knowledge of Shakespeare or the drama. 
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If this character were eliminated, which could easi- 
ly be done, or even if this soliloquy were omitted, 
the play would lose greatly in beauty, in interest 
and in action. 

The reflective quality, both moral and poetic, 
will be found to run through all good classic plays, 
it being often so deftly woven into their fabric that 
it would be impossible to separate it without de- 
stroying the play. Notwithstanding this we find 
critics sagely informing us that the drama is not 
expected to make us think, but simply to entertain. 
These critics fail to recognize that great and g^od 
thoughts beautifully expressed are in themselves a 
source of action, and as such cannot be neglected. 
In fact thought and beauty of expression are the 
two great qualities a literary work must possess if 
it is to live. 

We need not concern ourselves with the man- 
ner in which reflective thought may properly be 
introduced in drama ; that falls under the technique 
of the art. We believe it is chiefly in the choice of 
theme and the development of character that we 
must seek the solution of this problem; further- 
more, a strong intellectual grasp of the subject is 
absolutely necessary, or the result will be unsatis- 
factory. Such themes, for example, as ^'Love and 
Duty," "Regeneration through Love," "Ambition 
and Duty," "Love and Pride," "Fate and Love," 
and the like will inspire in the author of ability a 
strong intellectual treatment, which, with fair tech- 
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nical skill, will lift the subject from the common- 
place to the dignified and noble. 

On the other hand, if the subject is common- 
place the author will be handicapped from the out- 
set, and it will require a marvelous amount of abil- 
ity to produce a worthy result. We have already 
noted this in discussing Pinero's "Letty," a theme 
which has served for melodrama from time imme- 
morial. 

"Leah Kleschner," a recent drama by C. M. S. 
McClelland, is another excellent example of an old 
melodramatic theme beautified by the consummate 
ability of the author. This play deserves our atten- 
tion from the fact that it appeals as much to the in- 
telligence as to the emotions, and delivers its mes- 
sage not by direction but rather by suggestion. This 
is a good drama of the modern school, and its success 
is most encouraging to those who have despaired of 
our native talent. The scene of the play is not laid 
in New York, but in Paris, and its whole atmos- 
phere is distinctly French," which proves that the 
author is a careful student or else has acquired from 
long acquaintance the customs, manners and quali- 
ties of the people he portrays. 

The story deals with the redemption of Leah 
Kleschner, a young woman who is the daughter 
and confederate of a notorious criminal^ M. Gar- 
nier. She can barely remember her childhood, when 
she worked in the lettuce fields of Austria amid poor 
but innocent surroundings. She has grown to be a 
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woman, but the persistent memory of her happy 
childhood recalls her from a life of crime and awak- 
ens the better moral nature within her. This is not 
the old theme of ''Redemption through love/' but is 
clearly an awakening of the spiritual nature of the 
yoimg woman brought about by a recognition of 
the detestable life she is living. The fact that love 
enters into the plot is purely secondary, and, we 
may add, somewhat improbable ; for it is difficult to 
imagine that Paul Sylvane, minister of police, ex- 
deputy, etc., a man of culture and good family, 
would be willing to affront the conventionalities of 
society by marrying a criminal, even though he 
were absolutely certain of her redemption. How- 
ever, Paul Sylvane is no ordinary man, but a strong, 
noble type of manhood, with firm belief in himself 
and in humanity. His experience as minister of po-^ 
lice has convinced him that sin is only misdirected 
energy, and that a man or woman capable of crime \A 
is also capable of the greatest love and self-sacrifice. 
It is the masterly presentation of this part of 
the proposition that gives this play its strong intel- 
lectual quality and lifts it from the level of melo- 
drama to that of noble and artistic drama. The 
plot is distinctly melodramatic, but it is not neces- 
sary to go into its details nor to describe the other 
characters. We simply desire to note the manner 
in which the reflective thought is introduced, and 
we find that it is accomplished simply by the mas- 
terly development of theme and character. This 
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result was achieved not only by a superb command 
of technique, but by the earnest conviction of the 
author that the criminal classes whom we despise 
are capable of greater good than we generally be- 
lieve. A theory which is based upon fact, for it is 
only amid trial, temptatioa and suffering that the 
noblest part of man's nature asserts itself. 

Reflective thought is therefore that quality 
which appeals to the intellect. If the thought is 
lofty and noble it will add strength to the work. 
The theme itself should offer us the opportunity of 
introducing it, then if it is developed with good 
taste and technical skill it will add that valuable lit- 
erary quality which will lift the drama from the 
commonplace to the noble and dignified. 




cially composed for the occasion. Moreover, the 
idea which this gorgeous spectacle conveyed was 
well worthy of the effort, for it portrayed supersti- 
tion, ignorance, greed and the powers of evil in con- 
flict with hope, love, liberty, progress and the pow- 
ers of good; the final scene concluding with a 
dream fantasie which exalted the power and maj- 
esty of France in the mind of every observer. It is 
pleasing to record that the financial success of this 
spectacle was quite equal to its worthy setting, 
which would suggest that scenery, zfiusic, panto- 
mime and dance are not necessarily feeble means 
of conveying an idea and entertaining an audience. 
However, there is little doubt that the dramatic 
value of scenery and costume is greatly overesti- 
mated at present by our managers, who believe that 
they can make a worthless work succeed by the 
lavish expenditure of money. 

We have seen that the atmospheric quality in 
drama can be obtained solely by the use of scenery 
and music, and that the addition of action, as in the 
pantomime or dance, carries the illusion still far- 
ther. We have now to consider the further addi- 
tion of speech or dialogue. This develops a third 
form of drama, or melodrama, which, however, 
must not be confused with the blood curdling play 
at present known by that title. Henry Purcell, an 
Englishman, bom in 1658, we believe, was the first 
to develop this beautiful form of drama. The manu- 
script of his "Fairy Queen," recently discovered 
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and performed in London, has proved its beauty. 
It is simply a well constructed play in which certain 
musical numbers have been introduced where the 
dramatic situations would warrant them, the action 
and development of the plot being carried on by 
the dialogue. It is therefore neither opera, musical 
comedy nor lyric drama, but a type quite distinct, 
the nearest approach to which we have recently 
witnessed in that beautiful drama of ''Tom Moore.'* 
True, there were but four musical numbers in this 
play of five acts, but these were so deftly introduced 
that there was no cessation of the action, but an 
actual acceleration of it and the perfection of illu- 
sion. From this we conclude that the atmospheric 
quality is dependent upon absolute illusion, and il- 
lusion cannot be created where the means employed 
are too far disassociated from reality. For exam- 
ple, a musical prelude may precede a pastoral scene 
and introduce the tinkling bells of the flock, the 
shepherd's pipe, the distant chimes, etc. This may 
even continue after the curtain is raised and during 
the progress of the action upon the stage, such, for 
example, as the passing of the shepherd or some 
peasants, etc., but the instant the dialogue com- 
mences the music must cease, or else be so reduced 
in volume as not to detract from the power of the 
speaking voice, for clarity is the first requisite of 
drama, and if we cannot hear what the actors are 
saying the thought conveyed will not reach us ; we 
must then depend entirely upon the pantomime of 
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the actors and the scenery to convey it, and the 
illusion is consequently less perfect. 

We thus see that true melodrama offers great 
possibilities to the playwright, the scenic artist and 
the musician, and, while it may not be possible for 
any one mind to conceive and execute all that per- 
tains to a single production, it is evident that proper 
collaboration should achieve this success. This has 
been done by Sir Henry Irving and others, who 
have associated with themselves not only the most 
competent actors, but also celebrated poets, paint- 
ers and musicians, with most gratifying results. 
The poet, the painter, the musician and the actor, 
all must have the artistic instinct, the appreciation 
of the beautiful, if you will, and work toward one 
given end. 

We have tried as far as possible to avoid the 
question of technique, for the reason that the aver- 
age observer neither knows nor cares anything 
about it. The result is the only thing that inter- 
ests him. Does the work appeal to his sympathy? 
Does it make him laugh? Does it terrify him? 
Does it make him think? And in its final effect, 
does it appeal to his sense of the beautiful? These 
are the questions we must answer. It is immaterial 
whether the artist paints his flat with a brush or a 
trowel, whether the poet writes in verse or in prose, 
whether the music is played upon an organ or by 
an orchestra. The great question is, does it accom- 
plish its purpose? 
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